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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Thursday,  Vbd  of  April,  1812. 

The  ORDER  of  the  DAY  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  PETITION  of  the  CATHOLICS  of  IRELAND  being 
gone  into, 

THE  HUMBLE 

PETITION 

OF    THE 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS   OF  IRELAND, 

arc  unDewlgtieB. 

AND  OF 

Others  professiug  the  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIGION, 


SHEWETH, 

A  HAT  we,  your  Petitioners,  beg  leave 
most  respectfully,  at  this  important  con- 
juncture, to  solicit  the  favorable  attention 
of  this  Honourable  House  to  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
under  the  severe  Penal  Laws  now  in  force 
against  them. 
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If  We  appear  to  this  Honourable  House 
to  persevere,  with  more  than  common 
earnestness,  in  our  humble  Solicitations  for 
the  abrogation  of  these  Laws,  and  for  a 
free  admission  to  the  blessings  and  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Constitution  of  our  Country, 
we  trust  that  our  perseverance  will  be 
viewed,  rather  as  a  proof  of  our  just  Title 
to  the  Liberty  which  We  seek,  and  of  our 
sincerity  in  its  pursuit,  than  as  the  result 
of  any  sentiment  hostile  to  the  Peace  or 
true  Interests  of  this  Empire. 

We  should  sincerely  dread,  lest  our  silence 
might  be  construed,  by  a  faithful  but  feeling 
People,  as  an  indication  of  Despair — and 
we  would  not  lightly  abandon  the  pursuit 
of  a  laudable  and  most  important  Object, 
strengthened  as  we  are,  by  the  concurring 
support  of  our  generous  and  enlightened 
fellow-countrymen,  as  well  as  by  the  fullest 
approbation  of  our  own  conscientious 
feelings. 

o 

We  beg  leave  humbly  to  state  to  this 
Honourable  House,  that  We  have  publicly 
and  solemnly  taken  every  Oath  of  Fidelity 
and  Allegiance,  which  the  jealous  caution 
of  the  Legislature  has.  from  time  to  time, 


imposed  as  Tests  of  our  political  and  moral 
Principles. — And  although  We  are  still  set 
apart,  (how  wounding  to  every  sentiment  of 
Honour !)  as  if  unworthy  of  Credit  in  these 
our  sworn  Declarations,  We  can  appeal 
confidently  to  the  Sacrifices  which  We  and 
our  Forefathers  have  long  made,  and 
which  We  still  make,  (rather  than  violate 
conscience  by  taking  Oaths  of  a  Spiritual 
Import  contrary  to  our  belief.)  as  decisive 
Proofs  of  our  profound  reverence  for  the 
sacred  obligation  of  an  Oath. 

By  those  awful  Tests  We  have  bound 
ourselves,  in  the  presence  of  the  All-seeing 
Deitv,  whom  all  classes  of  Christians  adore, 

«.    J 

"  To  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  Allegiance 
"  to  our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Lord 

o 

"  King  George  the  Third,  and  him  to 
"  defend  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  against 
4  all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever 
"  against  his  Person,  Crown,  or  Dignity  : 
"  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  disclose 
•"  and  make  known  to  His  Majesty  and  his 
*'  Heirs,  all  Treasons  and  Traitorous  Con- 
"  spiracies  which  may  be  formed  against 
"  him  or  them,  and  faithfully  to  maintain, 
"  support  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
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"  power,  the  succession   to  the  Crown   in 

"  His  Majesty's  Family,  against  all  persons 

"  whomsoever. — That -by  those  Oaths  We 

"  have  renounced  and  abjured  Obedience 

"  and  Allegiance  unto    any    other   person 

"  claiming  or  pretending   a  Right  to   the 

"  Crown  of  this  Realm :  that  we  have  re- 

"  jected,    as    unchristian    and    impious   to 

"  believe,  the  detestable  doctrine,    that  it 

"  is  lawful,    in   any    ways,    to   injure    any 

"  person   or   persons   whomsoever,    under 

"  pretence  of   their  being  Heretics — And 

"  also  that  unchristian   and  impious  prin- 

"  ciple,    that   no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 

"  Heretics — that  it  is  no  article  of  our  faith, 

*'  and    We   renounce,    reject,    and   abjure 

"  the    opinion,     that   Princes    exeominuni- 

"  cated  by  the  Pope  and   Council,   or  by 

"  any  authority  whatsoever,  may  be  deposed 

"  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any 

"  person   whatsoever. — That    We    do    not. 

"  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,    or  any 

44  other  foreign  Prince,  Prelate,    State,   or 

"  Potentate,    hath,   or  ought  to  have,   any 

"  temporal    or    civil   jurisdiction,     power, 

*'  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  within  this 

"  Realm.— That   We   firmly    believe,    that 
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"  no  act,  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or 
"  wicked,  can  ever  be  justified  or  excused 
*'  by,  or  under  pretence  or  colour  that  it 
"  was  done  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 

"  or   in    obedience     to    anv   Ecclesiastical 

«/ 

"  Power  whatsoever. — And  that  it  is  not 
"  an  article  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  neither 
•"  are  We  thereby  required  to  believe  or 
*'  profess,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  or 
*'  that  We  are  bound  to  any  Order,  in  its 
*'  own  nature  immoral,  though  the  Pope, 
"  or  any  Ecclesiastical  Power,  should  issue 
"  or  direct  such  Order ;  but  that  on  the 
<;  contrary  We  hold,  that  it  would  be  sinful 
"  in  us  to  pay  any  respect  or  obedience 
*'  thereto. — That  We  do  not  believe  that 
"  anv  sin  whatsoever,  committed  bv  us, 

V  «/ 

"  can  be  forgiven  at  the  mere  will  of  any 
*'  Pope,  or  of  any  Priest,  or  of  any  person 
"  or  persons  whatsoever,  but  that  any 
"  person  who  receives  absolution,  without 
"  a  sincere  sorrow  for  such  sin,  and  a  firm 
44  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future 
"  guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God,  so  far  from 
"  obtaining  thereby  any  remission  of  his 
"  sin,  incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  violating 
"  a  sacrament. — And,  by  the  same  solemn 
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*'  obligations,  We  are  bound  and  firmly 
i;  pledged  to  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
"  power,  the  settlement  and  arrangement 
"  of  Property  in  Ireland,  as  established  by 
"  the  Laws  now  in  being. — That  we  have 
"  declared,  disavowed,  and  solemnly  ab- 
"  jured,  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
"  Church  Establishment,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  substituting  a  Catholic  Establishment 

o 

"  in  its  stead. 

"  And  we  have  solemnly  sworn  that  We 
"  will  not  exercise  any  privilege,  to  which 
"  We  are  or  may  become  entitled,  to  dis- 
"  turb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  Religion 

™ 

"  or  Protestant  Government  in  Ireland." 

We  can  with  perfect  truth  assure  this 
Honourable  House,  that  the  political  and 
moral  principles  asserted  by  these  solemn 
and  special  Tests,  are  not  merely  in  unison 
with  our  fixed  principles,  but  expressly  in- 
culcated by  the  Religion  which  we  profess. 
And  we  do  must  humbly  trust  that,  as 
professors  of  doctrines,  which  permit  such 
Tests  to  be  taken,  we  shall  appear  to  this 
Honourable  House  to  be  entitled  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  Religious  freedom,  under  the 
.happy  Constitution  of  these  Realms. 
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Frequently  has  the  Legislature  of  Ireland 
borne  testimony  to  the  uniform  peaceable 
demeanour  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  to 
their  acknowledged  merits  as  good  and 
loyal  subjects,  to  the  wisdom  and  sound 
policy  of  admitting  them  to  all  the  blessings 
of  a  free  Constitution,  and  of  thus  binding 
together  all  classes  of  the  people  by  mutual 
interest  and  mutual  affection. 

Yet  may  We  humbly  represent  to  this  Ho- 
nourable House,  and  We  do  so  at  this  peri- 
lous crisis  with  sincere  regret  and  deep  soli- 
citude— that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
still  remain  subject  to  severe  and  humiliating 
Laws,  rigidly  enforced,  universally  felt,  and 
inflicting  upon  them  divers  injurious  and 
vexatious  disabilities,  incapacities,  privations 
and  penalties — by  reason  of  their  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  the  Religious  Doctrines 

O 

of  their  forefathers. 

For  nearly  the  entire  period  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  progress  of  Religious 
Freedom  has  been  obstructed  :  and,  whilst 
other  Christian  nations  have  hastened  to 
unbind  the  fetters  imposed  upon  Religious 
Dissent,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
have  remained  unrelieved. 
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The  laws,  which  unequivocally  attest  our 
innocence  and  our  merits,  continue  to  load 
us  with  the  pains  of  guilt — Our  own  con- 
sciences— the  voice  of  mankind — acquit  us 
of  crime  and  offence.  Our  Protestant  fel- 
low-citizens press  forward  with  generous 
ardour  and  enlightened  benevolence,  to  tes- 
tify their  earnest  wishes  for  our  relief.  Yet 
these  Penal  Laws,  of  which  we  humbly  com- 
plain, cherish  the  spirit  of  hostility,  and 
impede  the  cordial  Union  of  the  People, 
which  is  at  all  times  so  desirable,  and  now 
so  necessary. 

These  Penal  Laws  operate  for  no  useful 
or  meritorious  purpose.  Affording  no  aid 

to  the  Constitution  in  Church  or  State 

not  attaching  affection  to  either they  are 

efficient  only  for  objects  of  disunion  and 
disaffection. 

They  separate  the  Protestant  from  the 
Catholic,  and  withdraw  both  from  the  pub- 
lic good ;  they  irritate  man  against  his  fellow- 
creature,  alienate  the  subject  from  the  State, 
and  leave  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
but  a  precarious  and  imperfect  protection 
as  the  reward  of  fixed  and  unbroken  al- 
legiance. 
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We  forbear  to  detail  the  numerous  in- 
capacities and  inconveniences  inflicted  by 
those  Laws,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 

Roman  Catholic  community or  to  dwell 

upon  the  humiliating  and  ignominious  sys- 
tem of  excluson,  reproach,  and  suspicion, 

which   they  generate    and    keep    alive. 

Perhaps  no  other  age  or  nation  has  ever 
witnessed  severities  more  vexatious,  or  in- 
flictions more  taunting,  than  those  which  we 
have  long  endured ;  and  of  which  but  too 
large  a  portion  still  remains. 

Relief  from  these  Disabilities  and  Pe- 
nalties we  have  sought,  through  every 
channel  that  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  legi- 
timate and  eligible.  We  have  never  con- 
sciously violated,  or  sought  to  violate,  the 
known  Laws  of  the  Land ;  nor  have  we  pur- 
sued our  object  in  any  other  manner,  than 
such  as  has  been  usually  adhered  to,  and 
apparently  the  best  calculated  to  collect  and 
communicate  our  united  sentiments  accu- 
rately without  tumult,  and  to  obviate  all 
pretext  for  asserting  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic community  at  large  were  indifferent 
to  the  pursuit  of  their  freedom. 
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We  can  affirm,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  we  have  no  latent  views  to  realize ;  no 
secret  or  sinister  objects  to  attain.  Any  such 
imputation  must  be  effectually  repelled,  as 
we  humbly  conceive,  by  the  consideration 
of  our  numbers,  our  property,  our  known 
principles  and  character. 

Our  object  is  avowed  and  direct-^~ear~ 
nest,  yet  natural :  It  extends  to  an  equal 
participation  of  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country — equally  with  our 
fellow-subjects  of  all  other  Religious  Per- 
suasions :  it  extends  no  further. 

We  would  cheerfully  concede  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  to  all 
mankind;  we  ask  no  more  for  ourselves. 

We  seek  not  the  possession  of  Offices, 
but  mere  eligibility  to  Office,  in  common 
with  our  fellow-citizens — not  power  or  as- 
cendancy over  any  class  of  people,  but  the 
bare  permission  to  rise  from  our  prostrate 
posture,  and  stand  erect  in  the  Empire. 

We  have  been  taught,  that,  according  to 
the  pure  and  practical  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  property  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  proportionate  share  of  power ;  and  we 
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humbly  trust,  that  no  reasonable  apprehen- 
sions can  arise  from  that  power,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  and  exercised  through  the 
Constitution. 

We  are  sensible,  and  we  do  not  regret, 
that  this  equality  of  Civil  Rights  (which 
alone  we  humbly  sue  for)  will  leave  a  fair 
practical  ascendancy,  wheresoever  Property 
shall  predominate  ;  but,  whilst  we  recognize 
and  acknowledge  the  wholesomeness  of  this 

o 

great  principle^  we  cannot  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  the  unqualified  disfranchisement  of 
any  part  of  the  people,  in  a  Constitution  like 
that  of  these  Realms. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  reflection,  that  the 
attainment  of  this  our  Constitutional  object 
will  prove  as  conducive  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  this  great  empire,  as  to  the  com- 
plete relief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity :  that  it  will  secure  the  quiet  and  con- 
cord of  our  country ;  animate  all  classes  of 
the  people  in  the  common  defence,  and  form 
the  most  stable  protection  against  the  dan- 
gers which  heavily  menace  these  Islands. 

For  we  most  humbly  presume  to  submit  it 
to  this  Honourable  House,  as  our  firm  opi- 
nion, that  an  equal  degree  of  enthusiasm 
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cannot  reasonably  be  expected  from  men, 
who  feel  themselves  excluded  from  a  fair 
participation  of  the  blessings  of  a  good  Con- 
stitution and  Government,  as  from  those  who 
fully  partake  of  its  advantages  :  that  the  ene- 
mies of  this  empire,  who  meditate  its  subju- 
gation, found  their  best  hope  of  success 
upon  the  effects  of  those  Penal  Laws,  which, 
by  depressing  Millions  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  may  weaken  their  attachment  to 
their  country,  and  impair  the  means  of  its 
defence :  and  that  the  continued  pressure  of 
these  Laws,  in  times  of  unexampled  danger, 
only  spreads  the  general  feeling  of  distrust- 
ful alarm,  and  augments  the  risks  of  com- 
mon ruin. 

To  avert  such  evils,  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  security  of  this  empire, 
and  to  become  thoroughly  identified  with 
our  fellow-subjects  in  interests  and  affection, 
are  objects  as  precious  in  our  eyes,  upon, 
every  consideration  of  property,  principle, 
and  moral  duty,  as  in  those  of  any  other 
description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Realms. 

If,  in  thus  humbly  submitting  our  depressed 
condition  and  our  earnest  hopes  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  this  Honourable  House,  we 
would  dwell  upon  the  great  numbers  and  the 
property  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
already  so  considerable  and  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  to  their  consequent  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  State— we  would  do  so,  not  writh  a  view 
of  excitino-  unworthy  motives  for  concession, 

O  «.' 

but  in  the  honest  hope  of  suggesting  legiti- 
mate and  rational  grounds  of  Constitutional 
Relief. 

And  deeply  indeed  should  we  lament,  if 
these  very  recommendations  should  serve 
only  to  hold  us  out  as  the  objects  of  harsh 
suspicion  at  home,  or  of  daring  attempts 
upon  our  allegiance  from  abroad. 

May  we  then,  with  hearts  deeply  interested 
in  the  fate  of  this  our  humble  supplication, 
presume  to  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nignity of  this  Honourable  House  on  behalf 
of  a  very  numerous,  industrious,  affectionate, 
and  faithful  body  of  people— the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland. 

And  to  Pray,  that  this  Honourable  House 

V    ' 

may  be  pleased  to  take  into  their  favourable 
consideration  the  whole  of  our  Condition— 
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our  Numbers,  our  Services,  our  Merits,  and 
our  Sufferings. 

And,  as  we  are  conscious  of  the  Purity  of 
our  motives  and  the  integrity  of  our  Prin- 
ciples, We  therefore  humbly  Pray  to  be 
restored  to  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  Country  ;  to  be  freed 
from  all  Penal  and  Disabling  Laws  in  force 
against  us  on  account  of  our  Religious 
Faith;  and  that  we  may  thereby  become 
more  worthy,  as  well  as  mose  capable,  of 
promoting  the  Service  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  substantial  Interests  of  this  great  em- 
pire. 


And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  Pray, 


THE    SUBSTANCE 


OF  THE 


SPEECH 


Of  THE 


RIGHT  HON.    HENRY  GRATTAN 


I  HAVE  changed  the  question,  and  instead  of 
a  committee  to  consider  the  petitions  I  propose  to 
move  for  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws.  Thus 
every  person  who  thinks  that  redress  should  be 
administered,  whether  in  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree,  whether  by  applying  to  the  executive 
power  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  business,  (as 
was  the  opinion  of  a  right  honourable  gentleman, 
whose  opinion  deserves  every  consideration,)  or  by 
proceeding  ourselves  to  administer  relief,  must, 
I  say,  concur  in  this  motion. — The  present  powers 
of  England  chiefly  regard  Ireland  and  America; 
your  efforts  in  other  places  must  be  chiefly  influ- 
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enced  by  fortnne,  but  here  you  can  arbitrate  your 
own  destinies  ;  here  wisdom  may  save,  or  folly 
may  undo  : «  and  if  you  err  here,  you  lose  deli- 
berately, and  by  your  own  fault,  your  strength  in 
the  new  world,  and  your  anchor  in  the  old. 

The  question  I  shall  propose  is  a  new  one ;  it 
was  hitherto  debated  upon  the  circumstance,  it  is 
on  the  principle  you  are  now  to  decide.  The  doom 
of  Ireland  lies  before  you ;  and  if  you  finally  decide 
against  her  petitions  you  declare  that  three-fourths 
of  the  Irish,  and  one-fourth  of , the  empire,  shall  be 
disqualified  for  ever.  When  you  say  we  will  not 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  Ireland  now,  and  advance 
no  reason,  which  must  not  always  exist,  you  mean 
never,  but  you  do  not  say  "  never,"  because  you 
cannot  give  to  the  tremendous  sentence  its  proper 
denomination-;— a  sentence  abominable,  unutterable, 
unimaginable. 

The  sentence  purports  to  disqualify  for  ever 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  adhering 
in  their  own  country  to  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors ;  recollect  that  Ireland  is  their  country, 
and  that  your  power  in  that  country  is  founded  on 
her  liberties ;  tliat  religion  is  their  right,  and  the 
gospel  is  their  property ; — revelation  is  the  gift  of 
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GOD,  given  to  man  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  best  of  that  understanding-  which  his  Maker 
has  bestowed. — The  Christian  religion  is  the  pro- 
perty of  man,  independent  of  the  state  :  the  naked 
Irishman  has  a  right  to  approach  his  God  without 
a  licence  from  his  king;  in  this  consists  his  duty 
here,  and  his  salvation  hereafter  ; — the  state  that 
punishes  him  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  violates 
her  own,  and  offends  against  her  God;  and  against 
his  fellow-creature  :  you  are  the  only  civilized  nation 
•who  disqualify  on  account  of  religion. 

I  allow  that  where  religion  is  accompanied  with 
any  circumstance  that  tends  to  disaffection,  the 
state  has  a  right  to  interfere ;  but  in  that  case,  it  is 
not  the  religion  that  the  state  touches,  but  the 
disaffection,  and  here  Ihat  circumstance  does  not 
exist,  because  here  we  have  practical  proofs  of 
allegiance ;  you  have  read  the  public  papers,  you 
have  seen  the  Gazette :  with  every  repugnance  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
there  are  some  things  which  you  mast  know;  you 
know  they  are  fighting  and  dying  in  your  service, 
and  in  this  knowledge  you  learn  the  falsehood  of 
the  calumnies  which  were  once  offered  against 
their  pretensions ;  and  what  is  more — Oh  shame  to 
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f elate  it !  admitted  as  evidence ;  their  opponents 
Said  that  no  Irish  Catholic  could  be  loyal  to  a 
prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  they  said  that 
the  Irish  Catholic  must  ever  hate  an  Englishman. 
They  were  not  aware  that  they  implied  that  the 
British  government  had  made  itself  hated  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  misgoverned  our  country  from  the 
beginning;  they  said  that  the  Pope  claimed  iri 
these  realms  a  temporal  power,  that  he  claimed  a 
deposing  power,  that  he  claimed  a  power  to  dis- 
pense with  moral  obligations  \  they  said  that  oaths 
did  not  bind  the  Catholic,  and  that  Protestants  and 
Catholics  could  never  amalgamate ;  their  charges 
were  calumnies,  the  common  calumnies  of  a  scold- 
ing sect ;  they  were  received  as  evidence  notwith- 
standing, they  were  answered  by  the  impossibility 
of  their  truth;  had  they  been  true,  the  Christian 
religion  could  not  have  existed  an  hour ;  had  they 
been  true,  the  Catholic  states  must  have  come  long 
ago  to  moral  and  political  dissolution :  they  were 
also  answered,  (they  need  not  have  been  answered,) 
by  six  Catholic  universities,  Paris,  Douay,  Alcala, 
Valladolid,  Louvain,  Salamanca,  the  best  authority 
upon  the  subject.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  answers, 
they  refuted  their  calumniators,  to  silence  them 
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was  impossible ;  they  state  that  the  Pope  had  no 
temporal  power  in  these  countries ;  they  state  that 
he  has  no  deposing  power,  and  regarding1  the 
charge  of  no  faith  with  heretics,  they  repel  the 
imputation  with  horror  and  contempt.  These 
charges  are  also  refuted  by  the  oaths  of  the 
Catholics,  which  the  Protestant  legislature  had 
made  the  test  of  their  loyalty.  See  the  oath  of 
1793;  and  by  another,  by  the  best  possible  answer, 
by  an  answer  that  sets  misinterpretation  at  defiance, 
and  refutes  false  logic  by  sound  fact ; — by  the  prac- 
tical allegiance  of  the  Catholic  :  you  have  that 
evidence  before  you,  you  see  it  in  the  dispatches 
which  recite  your  battles ;  you  yourselves  without 
knowing,  have  decided  upon  the  fact.  What  are 
your  votes  of  parliament  returning  thanks  to  the 
Catholics  in  the  army  .and  navy?  What  are  they 
but  the  verdict  of  the  English  parliament  in  favour 
of  their  allegiance?  Bat  those  votes  of  parliament 
that  pronounce  the  Catholic  to  be  innocent,  pro- 
nounce the  legislature  that  disqualifies  them  to  be 
guilty.  Here  stand,  on  one  side  the  parliament 
with  a  penal  sentence  in  its  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  Catholic  with  an  acquittal  by  that  very  par- 
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liament;   thus  under  your  own   authority    is  the 
Catholic  acquitted,  and  the  parliament  convicted. 

With  this  practical  evidence  of  their  allegiance, 
and  this  your  own  seal  and  sanction,  you  have 
divers  Protestant  petitions  in  their  favour ;  these 
petitions  are  prayers  for  their  privileges,  and  evi- 
dences for  their  character:  and,  first,  where  are 
the  petitions  against  them?  where  is  the  petition 
from  the  city  of  London  ?  where  are  those  instru- 
ments that  were  to  have  overlaid  your  table  ?  your 
countrymen  have  not  come  here  to  mock  the  cala- 
mities of  the  state,  by  petitions  to  defend  England 
at  this  perilous  .moment  against  the  Pope  and  his 
seven  sacraments;  they  have  not  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  the  state,  by  denouncing  an  eternal 
hostility  to  the  civil  privileges  of  three-fourths  of 
the  people  of  Ireland :  they  have  not  petitioned  for 
the  perpetual  weakness  of  the  empire,  by  demand- 
ing an  everlasting  separation  of  interest — the  church 
too.  I  have  not  seen,  in  any  great  degree  its  inter- 
ference ;  I  have  not  heard  the  ecclesiastical  horn  of 
.discord  and  sedition.  Where  are  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  who  have  left  their  God  to  follow  the 
court  to  , damn  their  fellow  creatures  for  pay? 
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•where  arc  the  numerous  pulpits  blasted  by  the  flag 
of  ecclesiastical  prostitution  ?  Instead  of  one  reli- 
gion damning1  another  for  stipend  and  promotion, 
in  the  person  of  dull  divines,  instead  of  an  ill  ad- 
vised people  coming"  down  to  parliament  with  pe- 
titions against  their  fellow-subjects,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  mad  metaphysicians,  I  see  but  three 
petitions  against  the  Catholics. 

I  see  on  the  other  hand  the  address  of  the  li- 
very of  London,  with  a  clause,  expressing  a  de- 
sire that  civil  disabilities  should  be  removed.  I  see 
the  sense  of  this  great  capital  favourable,  or  not 
adverse  to  Irish  liberty  and  English  justice.  I  see 
wisdom  and  justice,  truth  and  security,  speaking  in 
the  voice  of  many  thousand  Englishmen,  petition- 
ing in  their  favour.  I  see  a  petition  from  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  denominated  a  Protestant 
petition,  and  signed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Protestant  proprietors  in  Ireland.  That  petition, 
unaccompanied  by  any  counter  petition,  may  be 
called  the  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland.  The  tirst 
name  is  Mr.  David  Latouche;  that  gentleman 
had  originally  voted  against  the  Catholics  :  bat 
Seeing  the  changes  of  time,  and  weighing  well  the 
public  exigency,  he  now  comes  forward  in  their 


:  ever  a  foe  to  violence ;  and  checking  by- 
turns  the  errors  of  the  crowd,  and  the  crimes  of  the 
court*  independent  equally  of  the  king  and  the 
people,  aloof  from  all  party,  and  attached  solely 
to  the  public  good,  he  asserts  to  the  last  the  inte- 
grity of  his  character ;  and  gives  the  authority  of 
his  name  and  his  house  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
You  bave,  in  addition  to  this,  the  names  of  the 
fcouse  of  Leinster,  of  Ormond,  &c. 

You  have  the  Protestant  merchants,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  coupled  with  the  Catholics,  this  petition 
may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  property  and  popu- 
lation of  Ireland ;  in  fact,  the  petition  of  Ireland 
lies  upon  your  table.  I  congratulate  my  Protestant 
brethren  in  Ireland;  they  have  asserted  the  true 
principles  of  the  gospel,  they  have  asserted  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  they  give  a  warning 
Toice  to  the  British  empire.  If  any  misfortune 
should  happen,  they  must  share  the  evil,  but  they 
avoid  the  dishonour. 

Before  you  dismiss  the  petitions  let  us  see  who  is 
the  petitioner.  The  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  her 
imperial  crown,  stands  at  your  bar ;  she  applies  for 
the  civil  liberty  of  three-fourths  of  her  children, 
She  pays  you  in  annual  revenue  about  six  millions  j 
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she  pays  you  in  interest  of  debt  about  three ;  in  rent 
of  absentees  about  two ;  and  in  commerce  about  ten. 
Above  twenty  million  of  money  is  comprehended  in 
that  denomination  called  Ireland,  besides  the  im- 
measurable supply  of  men  and  provisions,  you 
quadruple  her  debt,  you  add  three-fold  to  her  taxes, 
you  take  away  her  parliament,  you  send  her  from 
your  bar  without  a  hearing1,  and  with  three-fourths 
of  her  people  disqualified  for  ever.  You  cannot  do 
it ;  I  say  you  cannot  finally  do  it.  The  interest  of 
your  country  would  not  support  you;  the  feelings  of 
your  country  would  not  support  you :  it  is  a  pro- 
ceeding that  cannot  long  be  persisted  in.  Xo 
courtier  so  devoted,  no  politician  so  hardened,  no 
conscience  so  capacious;  I  am  not  afraid  of  oc- 
casional majorities.  I  remember  in  1782  to  have 
been  opposed  by  a  court  majority,  and  to  have 
beaten  down  that  court  majority.  I  remember  on  a 
similar  occasion,  to  have  stood  with  twenty-five, 
opposed  to  a  strong  majority,  and  to  have  overcome 
that  immense  majority.  A  majority  cannot  overlay 
a  great  principle.  God  will  guard  his  own  cause 
against  rank  majorities.  In  vain  shall  men  appeal 
to  a  church-cry,  or  to  a  mock-thunder :  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  bolt  is  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
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Should  you,  however,  finally  resolve  upon  such  a 
measure,  such  a  penal  sentence,  recollect  how  much 
you  will  be  embarrassed  by  engagements,  recollect 
the  barrier  is  removed  that  formerly  stood  against 
the  measure  I  propose.  However  we  may  lament 
the  cause,  we  must  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  per- 
ceive, that  the  time  is  now  come,  in  which  the 
Catholics  were  to  expect  a  gracious  predeliction. 
They  were  taught  to  expect  that  their  wounds 
would  be  healed,  and  their  disabilities  were  to 
cease ;  that  a  great  deliverer  was  on  his  way,  that 
would  wipe  the  tears  of  the  Irish,  and  cast  upon 
the  royal  family  a  new  ray  of  glory  everlasting. 
They  gave  themselves  up  to  a  passion  that  was 
more  than  allegiance,  and  followed  the  leading 
light,  that  cheered  their  painful  steps  'through  the 
wilderness,  until  they  came  to  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  promise,  when  behold,  the  vision  of  royal 
faith  vanishes,  and  the  curse  which  blasted  their 
forefathers,  is  to  be  entailed  upon  their  children.  In 
addition  to  this  immeasurable  disappointment,  you 
must  consider  another-— you  may  remember  the 
Union. 

-  \Vithont  enquiring  whether  the  repeal  of  Catholic 
disability  was  actually  promised,  it  was  the  expec- 
tation of  that  measure  which  carried  the  Union. 
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It  is  the  price  for  the  Union  ;  and  an  essential  part 
thereof,  you  will  now  pay  the  purchase  of  that  mea- 
sure. National  honour  is  power,  in  trade  it  is 
capital,  in  the  State  it  is  force.  The  name  of 
England  has  carried  you  through  a  host  of  difficul- 
ties ;  we  conjure  you  by  that  name  to  accede  to 
those  petitions ;  should  you  finally  refuse,  you  repeal 

the  Union  ;   vou  declare  the  Irish  and  the  English 

•  * 

to  be  a  distinct  people;  you  not  only  declare  it,  but 
you  do  it :  you  dissolve  the  incorporation  ;  they 
were  kept  together  by  hope,  and  you  divide  them 
by  despair ;  you  make  them  two  distinct  nations, 
with  opposite  and  with  hostile  interests ;  the  one 
with  civil  privileges,  the  other  Without ;  the  one  in 
the  act  of  disqualifying  the  other  ;  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed. 

The  idea  of  the  Union  is  twofold ;  a  Union  of 
parliament,  and  a  Union  of  people.  I  see  the 
Union  of  parliament ;  and  in  that  I  see  the  measure 
which  makes  the  legislature  more  handy  to  the  mi- 
nister, but  where  are  the  people  ?  Where  is  the 
consolidation  ?  Where  is  the  common  interest  ? 
Where  is  the  heart  that  should  animate  the  whole, 
and  that  combined  giant  that  should  put  forth  his 
hundred  hands  for  the  state  ?  There  is  no  such 
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thing  ;  the  petitioners  tell  you  so  ;  they  tell  you  that 
it  is  impossible  such  a  policy  should  last  ;  a  policy 
that  takes  away  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and 
excludes  the  Catholic  from  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  policy  that  obtained  the  Union  by  the  hope 

of  admission,  and  now  makes  the  exclusion  ever* 
_  \ 

lasting". 


The   Catholics  now   come  to  you;   they 
brought    their   Protestant   neighbours   alongf   witb 

O  ™  <3 

them,  and  they  both  call  upon  you  for  the  civil  ca- 
pacities of  the  Catholics,  and  for  the  integrity  of  the 
British  empire. 

Thus  you  perceive,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  be- 
tween the  different  sects  of  Ireland,  no  longer  fc 
question  regarding  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
property  or  the  Protestant  Church.  Far  from  look* 
ing  for  that  security  in  civil  disqualifications,  they 
deprecate  those  disqualifications  as  their  principal 
danger,  and  they  reduce  the  subject  to  a  question 
between  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown. 

So  it  now  stands  :  But  should  you  wish  to  sup* 
port  the  minister  of  the  crown  against  the  people  of 
Ireland,  retain  the  Union  and  perpetuate  the  dis- 
qualification, the  consequence  must  be  something 


more  than  alienation.     When  you  finally  decide 
against  the  Catholic  question,  you  abandon  the  idea 
of  governing  Ireland  by  affection,  and  you  adopt 
the  idea  of  coercion  in  its  place.     National  disqua- 
lification, national  litigation,  informations,  attach- 
ments, an  angry  press,  an  angry  prosecution.    Errors 
on  both  sides ;  men  discharged  for  their  virtuous 
sentiments  in  favour  of  the  people.     Such  was  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanhope ;    domestic   feud   added  to 
foreign  war;  such  must  be  the  situation  of  Ireland; 
a  situation  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  pre- 
paration to  render  the  Irish  mind  completely  hostile 
to  Great   Britain.     This  misfortune  will   be  very 
great  to  both  of  us.     In  what  particular  way  it  wili 
break  out  I  know  not,  but  I  know  it  will  be  ruin ; 
when  I  say  ruin,  you  must  know  I  mean  ultimate 
separation,  separation  either  in  fact,  or  separation 
in  disposition,  either  will  undo  us.     Nature  protests 
against  it :   France,  with  all  her  powers,  could  not 
atchieve  it,  civil  disqualification  may.     We  shall 
first  be  destroyed,  and  your  gorgeous  empire  will 
follow ;  you  are  ruined  by  the  hostility  of  Ireland, 
you  are  ruined  by  her  neutrality.     You  are  there- 
fore pronouncing   the  doom  of  England.      You, 
opposed  to  the  population  of  France,  with  all 
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appendages  ;  you,  with  only  sixteen  millions  of  in- 
habitants,  strike  out  of  actual  operation  four.— 
Never  was  an  instance  of  human  insensibility  so 
fatally  displayed.  The  mad  Athenian,  when  he 
disqualified  for  a  few  bushels  of  corn,  a  part  of  his 
fellow  citizens  was  not  so  frantic.  The  mad  Greek, 
who  in  the  last  moments  of  his  existence  refused  the 
assistance  of  the  West,  damned  the  cardinal,  and 
gave  up  his  empire,  was  not  more  frantic. 

A  nation  fighting  for  her  existence,  a  wise  nation, 
a  civilized  nation,  striking  out  of  operation  one- 
fourth  of  her  people,  deliberately,  in  her  senses,  for 
no  reason.    The  Eucharist  is  no  reason,  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  no  reason ;  arguments  of  pub- 
lic scorn,  if  they  were  not  the  cause  of  public  ruin; 
— without  any  cause,  except  we  suppose  that  the 
hand  of  death  precipitates  the  empire.     I  say  you 
are  pronouncing  the  doom  of  England.     If  you  ask 
how  the  people  of  Ireland  feel  towards  you,  ask 
yourselves  how  you  would  feel  towards  us,  if  we 
disqualified  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  England 
for  ever.    The  day  you  finally  ascertain  the  disqua- 
lification of  the  Catholic,  you  pronounce  the  doom 
of  Great  Britain.     It  is  just  it  should  be  so ;  the 
king  who  takes  away  the  liberty  of  his  subjects, 
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loses  his  crown  ;   the  people  who  take  away  the 
liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects,  lose  their  empire. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  invited  by  the  call,  think, 
perhaps,  they  are  presiding  over  a  few  penal  laws 
affecting1  the  Irish,  or  exercising  a  lazy  tyranny  in 
the  easy  chair  of  pride  and  security  :  Depend  upon 
it  they  are  mistaken.  You  are  presiding  over  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  that  great  renowned  empire 
called  Great  Britain :  The  scales  of  your  own  des- 
tinies are  in  your  own  hands  ;  and  if  you  throw 
out  the  civil  liberty  of  the  Irish  Catholic,  depend 
on  it,  Old  England  will  be  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance, and  found  want  in  &  :  You  will  then  have 

*  ™ 

dug  your  own  grave,  and  you  may  write  your  own 
epitaph. 

"  England  died,  because  she  taxed  America, 
and  disqualified  Ireland.''  It  is  worthy  to  enquire; 
how  many  rights  you  violate  hi  order  to  destroy 
yourselves  and  your  fellow-subjects.  You  assume 
a  right  to  make  partial  laws,  or  laws  against  the 
very  principles  of  legislation.  You  govern  one  part 
ef  the  society  by  one  code ;  and  the  oth^f  by  a 
distinct  one.  \ou  make  laws  as  arbitrary  as  they 
are  partial,  that  is  to  say,  you  disqualify  one  part 
of  the  society  for  differences,  not  more  essential  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  than  colour  or  com- 
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plexion :  as  if  you  should  say,  no  man  shall  be  a 
general,  who  has  black  hair;  no  maa  shalf  be  a 
member  of  parliament,  who  has  brown.  You  not 
only  make  partial  and  arbitrary  laws,  but  you  in- 
vade the  sacred  right  of  religion ;  and  yon,  with  a 
sentence  which  is  eternal,  invade  the  sacred  cause 
of  liberty. 

Tell  them  they  must  extend  their  constitution  to 
their  empire,  or  limit  their  empire  to  their  church 
establishment. 

They  say,  you  have  a  power  to  regulate 
qualifications ;  that  is,  you  are  a  trustee  for  the 
privilege ;  but  if  under  pretence  of  regulation  you 
destroy  the  privilege,  you  exceed  your  power  and 
violate  your  trust.  Thus  if  you  enacted,  that  no 
man  who  had  less  than  j£3000  a  year  should  be  a 
member  of  parliament,  you  would  disqualify  the 
people  of  England,  and  break  your  trust.  Thus 
when  you,  on  the  pretence  of  regulation,  forbid  the 
Catholic  to  sit  in  parliament,  you  disqualify  a  great 
part  of  ^the  people  of  Ireland,  and  break  your  trust. 

.JL/*' 

14  wsaid,  parliament  may  do  partial  ill  for  the 
general  good.  Yes  ;  but  the  majority  cannot  take 
away  the  liberty  of  the  minority  ;  for  this  never  can 
be  the  general  good :  still  less  can  the  minority,  as 
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in  the  case  of  Ireland,  take  away  the  liberty  of  the 
majority ;  that  would  be  a  breach  of  the  principle, 
by  which  the  society  is  compacted.  You  cannot 
rob  one  part  of  the  society  of  her  property,  to  enrich 
the  community ;  still  less  can  you  rob  one  part  of 
the  society  of  her  liberty;  and  least  of  all  can  vou 
do  that  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  which  is  connected 
with  England,  as  that  liberty  is  protected. 

,• 

When  the  general  good  means  the  existence  of 
the  state,  there  the  ruling  power  may  abandon  a 
part  to  save  the  remainder.  But  what  is  understood 
by  the  general  good,  in  its  modern  application  ?     It 
means  power,  as  opposed  to  liberty  :  such  was  the 
case  in  the   American  stamp  act ;    such  was  the 
case  of  the  British  statutes  that  restrained  the  trade 
of  Ireland  ;  such  is  the  case  now,  it  is  the  power  of 
one  sect  over  the  privileges  of  the  other  :  and  what 
is  that  but  the  disqualification  of  the  part,  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  whole.     Whenever  one  sect 
degrades  another,  on  account  of  religion,  such  de- 
gradation is  the  tyranny  of  a  sect.  When  you  enact, 
that,  on  account  of  Ins  religion,  no  Catholic  shall 
sit  in  parliament ,  you  do  what  amouuti  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  sect.  When  you  enact  that  no  Catholic 
shall  be-  a  sheriff,  you  do  what  amounts  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  a  sect.    When  you  enact,  tshat  DQ  Cathoh 


shall  be  a  general,  you  do  what  amounts  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  sect.  There  are  two  descriptions  of 
laws  :  the  municipal  law,  which  binds  the  people ; 
and  the  law  of  God,  which  binds  the  parliament 
and  the  people.  Whenever  you  do  any  act  which 
is  contrary  to  his  laws,  as  expressed  in-  his  work, 
which  is  the  world,  ©r  in  his  book  the  bible,'  you 
exceed  your  right ;  whenever  you  rest  any  of  your 
establishments  on  that  excess,  you  rest  it  on  a 
foundation  which  is  weak  and  fallacious ;  whenever 
you  attempt  to  establish  your  government,  or  your 
property,  or  your  church,  on  religious  restrictions, 
you  establish  them  on  that  false  foundation,  and 
you  oppose  the  Almighty ;  and  though  you  had  a 
host  of  mitres  on  your  side,  you  banish  God  from 
your  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  freedom  from 
your  political.  In  vain  shall  men  endeavour  to 
make  this  the  cause  of  the  church ;  they  aggravate 
the  crime,  by  the  endeavour  to  make  their  God 
their  fellow  in  the  injustice.  Such  rights  are  the 
rights  of  ambition :  they  are  the  rights  of  conquest: 
and  in  your  case,  they  have  been  the  rights  of 
suicide.  They  begin  by  attacking  liberty  ;  they 
end  by  the  loss  of  empire. 

In  all  mutters  where  the  legislature  interferes, 
you  w,iU  J;\3ke;varc  to  distinguish  between  nominar 
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•tion  and  eligibility.  Nomination  is  the  right  of  the 
person  who  nominates,  and  eligibility  of  the  person 
who  is  nominated. 

Eligibility  is  a  common  law  right ;  and  can  only 
be  taken  away  by  act  of  parliament :  but  parlia- 
ment can  only  take  it  away  for  crimes  or  unfitness : 
religion  .is  neither.  You  cannot  take  away  eligi- 
bility, which  is  a  common  law  right,  on  account 
of  religion,  which  is  a  right  also. 

The  clause  of  disqualification  consists  of  three 
heads.  The  superstition  of  the  eucharist ;  the  ado- 
ration of  the  mother  of  God  ;  and  the  Papal  power. 
The  two  first  are  merely  matters  of  religion,  such 
as  the  state  has  no  right  t«  investigate,  and  such  as 
form  an  objection,  which  must  be,  and  which  is  for 
the  most  part,  entirely  abandoned.  Two  parts  of 
the  objection,  then,  are  disposed  of ;  and  a  third 
only  remains  :  and  that  third,  namely,  the  power 
of  the  Pope,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  spiritual  autho- 
rity: nor  are  the  arguments  founded  which  say, 
that  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  are  inseparable  ; 
and  which  instance  as  proof  of  their  inseparability, 
marriage  and  excommunication.  There  is  no  soli- 
-dity  in  their  observation  nor  their  instance,  in  as 
much  as  marriage  is  a  civil  contract;  and  all  its 
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consequences,  inheritance  and  legitimacy,'  &c.  de- 
pend on  the  civil  quality  of  that  contract,  and  can- 
not be  affected  by  a  spiritual  connexion,  of  which 
the  law  has  no  conception ;  and  to  establish  which, 
no  evidence  is  admissible.  This  matter  has  been 
settled  by  the  act  which  allows  Catholics  to  be  on 
juries;  and  therefore  allows  them  safe  and  com- 
petent to  try  the  validity  of  marriage :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  excommunication,  which  is  an  au- 
thority which  cannot  be  enforced ;  attended  by  an 
obedience  which  cannot  be  commanded :  the  eccle- 
siastic who  attempts  to  enforce  such  a  power,  is 
subject  to  a  prosecution  ;  and  the  parishioner  who 
is  injured,  is  entitled  to  damages,  and  damages 
have  been  given  accordingly.  To  this  objection 
there  are  further  answers :  the  law,  and  the  fact. 
The  law,  which  has  made  the  distinction  between 
temporal  and  spiritual,  and  has  (see  14th  and  15th 
of  the  king)  reduced  that  distinction  to  an  oath,  to 
be  taken  by  Catholics,  under  the  authority  of  an 
act  of  parliament.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Catholics,  the  arguments  of 
their  opponents  have  been  answered  by  their 
laws.  They  say,  the  Catholics  are  not  credible  on 
their  oaths  -,  and  they  have  made,  by  act  of  parlia- 


meat,  their  oath  the  test  of  their  allegiance.  They 
say,  that  temporal  and  spiritual  power  are  insepa- 
rable ;  and  they  have  made  them  distinct  by  act  of 
parliament.  They  say,  that  the  disqualifying  oathr 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
they  have  declared  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  act 
of  union,  that  oath  to  be  provisionary,  not  funda- 
mental. They  say,  that  by  the  constitution,  the 
Catholics  should  have  no  political  power ;  and  they 
have  made  them  by  act  of  parliament,  that  is,  by 
the  act  of  union,  a  part  of  the  commons,  that  is* 
of  the  third  estate  of  the  empire.  Thus  they  speak 
to  the  Catholics  with  a  double  tongue,  and  then 
most  piteously  exclaim,  "  These  Romanists  will 
keep  no  faith  with  heretics."  In  further  answer  to 
their  objection,  which  confounds  spiritual  with  tem- 
poral power,  and  which  supposes  the  Pope  to  di- 
vide with  the  prince  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects, 
we  have  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law.  Let  the  princes 
of  Europe  tell  how  far  the  Pope  has  shared  or  di- 
vided the  loyalty  of  their  Catholic  subjects.  Let 
the  Pope  declare  how  far  he  commanded  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe,  when 
he  was  dragged  from  hi*  palace.  This  dreaded 
interpreter  of  the  -scriptures,  and  this  joint  pro- 
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prietor  of  allegiance,  dragged  to  Paris  through  an 
immense  extent  of  Catholic  country,  at  the  wheels 
of  the  car  of  a  Catholic  prince,  without  a  sword 
in  his  support,  or  an  arm  to  defend  him.  Or  say, 
what  succour  has  he,  in  all  his  afflictions,  expe*- 
rienced,  except  when  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Pro- 
testant government  of  England.  This  unhappy  old 
man  was  supported  an  image  of  frail  fortune  and 
extinguished  authority,  until  he  was  finally  resigned 
to  captivity  and  oblivion,  the  sole  attendants  on  his 
state ;  without  an  effort  to  restore,  or  a  partizan  to 
console  him,  "  more  formidable  than  ever,"  exclaims 
the  petition  of  Cambridge  ;  and  on  this  solid  obser- 
vation piously  prays  the  legislature  to  impose  on 
four  millions  of  her  fellow  subjects,  eternal  disabi- 
lities. To  this  learned  university  how  formidable 
then  must  the  house  of  Bourbon  appear.  Like  the 
Pope,  that  house  has  lost  its  dominions.  How  for- 
midable Ferdinand  of  Spain,  like  the  Pope,  he  has 
lost  his  liberty,  and  is  possessed  of  all  the  resources 
that  proceed  from  captivity  and  deposition.  How 
criminal  must  our  government  appear,  according 
to  this  reasoning  who  pay  above  20,000,000  to 
support  in  Spain .  and  Portugal  the  respective  go- 
vernments in  church,  as  well  as  state  ;  and  of  course- 
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are  contending  to  set  up  again  the  powers  of 
France,  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  now  repre- 
sented to  be  more  formidable  than  ever.  See  then 
how  your  right  stands  ;  of  three  objections  two  are 
abandoned ;  the  third  reduced  to  a  spiritual,  andf 
that  spiritual  powet  now  reduced  to  nothing. 
You  profess  to  tolerate  religion ;  you  don't  tolerate 

religion  when  you  punish  it.     Disability  is  punish- 

* 
ment  -f  it  is  a  punishment  in  a  very  high  degree. 

You  cannot  say,  that  an  application  to  get  rid  of 
that  punishment,  is  an  application  for  power;  it  is 
an  application  for  protection.  Civil  capacities  are 
defence  ;  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the  Catholic 
against  the  injustice  of  a  partial  trial,  they  are  ne- 
cessary to  protect  him  against  the  hardship  of 
being  taxed,  and  bound  by  a  body,  of  which  he 
constitutes  no  part ;  when  the  Catholics  desire 
eligibility  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  they  desire  a 
protection  against  juries,  exclusively  Protestant, 
modelled  by  a  party  sheriff,  they  desire  that 
their  lives  and  properties  may  not  be  tried 
exclusively  by  those  who  disqualify  them.  If 
this  be  ambition,  it  is  the  ambition  of  not  being 
hanged  by  a  party  jury;  the  ambition  of  not  being 
robbed  by  a  party  sheriff  packing  a  party  jury. 


On  a  question  touching  Catholic  Claims,  the  Ho- 
man  Catholics  have  not  now  a  fair  trial  in  Ireland; 
in  a  case  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  they 
have  not  the  benefits  even  which  foreigners  possess. 
It  do  not  say  this  applies  to  ordinary  cases,  but  I  do 
say  that  where  there  is  a  question  touching  their 
exertions  to  obtain  their  civil  privileges,  they  have 
not  a  fair  trial;  how  many  Catholics  were  on 
the  late  trials  for  the  violation  of  the  convention 
act?  not  one;  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the 
great  executive  offices  of  their  country,  but  of 
the  great  protective  principles  by  which  their  lives 
and  properties  should  be  defended.  They  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  office  of  sheriff  by  which  juries  are 
impaunelled,  and  from  that  legislative  body  by 
which  taxes  are  imposed. 

Gentlemen  call  for  security ;  we  call  for  security ; 
we  call  for  security  against  a  policy  which  would 
make  the  British  name  in  Ireland  odious  ;  we  call 
for  security  against  a  policy  which  would  make 
the  British  faith  in  Ireland  equivocal ;  we  call  for 
security  against  a  policy  which  would  disinherit,  dis- 
qualify, and  palsy  a  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 

When  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  for  secu- 
rity, let  them  state  the  danger ;  does  the  danger 
consist  in  the  Eucharist  ?  or  in  the  political  conse- 
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quence  attending-  the  real  presence  ?  <loes  the  dan- 
ger exist  in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  does 
the  danger  exist  in  an  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Stewart  ?  Let  the  opponents  give  us  some  serious 
reason ;  'let  them  afford  us  some  apology  to  after- 
ages  for  inflicting  on  a  fourth  of  our  fellow-subjects 
political  damnation  to  all  eternity.  They  have  but 
one  danger  to  state  ;  let  us  hear  it ;  it  is  the  Pope, 
and  the  influence  of  France  upon  that  power.  He 
has  at  present  no  power ;  France  has  no  influence 
over  him,  and  the  Irish  Catholic  no  communication. 
The  danger,  therefore,  is  prospective ;  what  secu- 
rities have  they  taken  against  it ;  'domestic  nomi- 
nation. No,  they  have  declared  it  to  be  imprac- 
ticable and  inadequate.  You  might  have  had  the 
Veto;  you  might  have  had  it  in  1801,  when  you 
had  the  Pope  in  your  power ;  you  might  have  had 
it  in  1805,  when  you  rejected  Mr.  Fox's  proposi- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  you  might  have  had  it  in  1808 ; 
but  you  lost  it,  and  they  are  answerable  to  the 
public  for  the  loss  of  it.  Well,  domestic  nomination 
they  say  will  not  do ;  the  Veto  they  say  will  not  do ; 
have  they  any  other  measure  ?  do  they  propose  a 
plan  for  making  proselytes  ?  do  they  propose  to  dis- 
continue recruiting  from  the  Catholic  body  ?  they 
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have  no  plan  but  civil  disabilities,  that  is  to  say 
national  disqualification;  but  national  disqualifica- 
tion is  the  odium  of  the  British  name,  and  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  Irish  people,  and  what  is  that  but  ultimate 
separation.  Separation  in  fact,  or  separation  in 
disposition.  They  have  talked  much  of  the  security 
of  the  Church,  much  of  the  security  of  the  State, 
and  much  of  the  necessity  to  fortify  both,  and  the 
only  security  they  propose  for  either  is  virtual  or 
actual  separation.  For  this  the  Church  has  been 
expected  to  preach,  and  the  people  to  petition. 
They  tell  you  that  there  is  a  great  danger  in  the 
relative  situation  of  the  Pope  with  regard  to  France ; 
they  suggest  to  you,  of  course,  that  some  remedy  is 
necessary,  and  they  produce  a  remedy  which  does 
not  act  upon  the  disease,  but  is  of  itself  another 
disorder,  that  goes  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
For  this  has  Oxford,  for  this  has  Cambridge  pe- 
titioned with  good  intentions,  I  must  suppose,  but 
they  have  petitioned  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire. 

Sensible  of  this,  the  people  have  not  crouded 
your  table  with  applications  against  the  Catholics ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  property  and  the  Protestant 
interest  of  Ireland  have  petitioned  for  them ;  and, 


in  addition  to  this,  a  number  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters in  England  have  declared  they  cannot  accept 
of  office  without  taking  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  Catholics.  This  is  a  great  security;  in  this 
security,  with  other  circumstances,  I  would  advise 
the  Catholics  to  place  much  confidence.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  their  cause  than  despair : 
they  may  be  certain  that  their  application  must 
ultimately  succeed,  and  that  nothing  can  add  to  its 
natural  strength  more  than  the  temper  with  which 
it  is  conducted. 

I  know  the  strength  of  the  cause  I  support :  it 
might  appeal  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and 
it  will  walk  the  earth  and  flourish,  when  dull  de- 
clamation shall  be  silent,   and  the  pert  sophistry 
that  opposed  it  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  grave.     I 
cannot  think  that  the  civil  capacities  of  millions 
coupled  with  the  cause  of  this  empire,   which  is  in- 
volved in  their  fate,  shall  owe  their  downfall  to  folly 
and  inanition.  As  well  might  I  suppose  the  navy  of 
England  to  be  blown  out  of  the  ocean  by  a  whirl- 
wind raised  by   witches,  or  that  your  armies  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  should  be   laid  prostrate  by 
harlequin  and  his  wooden  sword,  as  that  such  in- 
terests as  I  now  support  should  be  overturned  by  a 


crew  of  quaint  sophisters,  or  by  ministers,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  studious,  but  unenlightened  Ecclesias- 
tics, acting1  under  the  impulse  of  interest,  and  the 
mask  of  religion.  The  people,  if  left  to  themselves, 
and  their  good  understanding1,    will  agree;   it  is 
learned  ignorance  only  that  would  sever  the  empire. 
As  the  Call  of  the  House  may  have  brought  to- 
gether many  gentlemen  who  did   not   attend  the 
former  debates  on  the  subject,  I  beg  to  apprize 
them  of  some  further  objections  with  which  they 
must  expect  to  be  encountered.     They  will  be  told 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  base  and  barbarous, 
and  are  not  equal  to  the  exercise  of  civil  capacities ; 
that  is,  that  the  first  order  of  Catholic  gentlemen  in 
Ireland,   who  are  to  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of 
these  laws,  are  base  and  barbarous ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  the  course  of  600  years,  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  has  made  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try base  and  barbarous,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
your  Government  has  been  in  Ireland  a  public  cala- 
mity.  They  state  the  Christian  religion,  as  exercised 
in  Ireland  by  the  majority  of  the  people,   to  be 
another  cause  of  this  evil,  and  thus  they  suggest  as 
the  only  remedy  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which 
would  banish  from  that  island  her  government  and 
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her  religion,  the  folly,  the  indecency,  and  the  insanity 
of  these  objections  do  not  deserve  an  answer. 

They  will  tell  you  moreover,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
act  of  settlement,  which  deposed  the  reigning  prince 
for  his  attack  on  civil  and  religious  liberty,  commits 
the  very  crime  it  punishes,  and  goes  to  deprive  of 
civil  liberties  one-fourth  of  your  fellow-subjects  for 
ever. 

Desire  those  men  who  tell  you  so,  to  shew  the  clause 
in  the  act  of  settlement  of  such  an  import,  and  ask 
them  why  they,  in  defiance  of  an  express  provision  in 
the  act,  raise  foreign  Catholics  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  army ;  ask  them  why  the  Eucharist,  which  over- 
powers the  understanding,  as  they  suppose  of  Lord 
Fingall  or  Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  has  no  effect  on  these 
foreigners,  and  why  they  abandon  their  prejudices  iti 
favour  of  strangers,  and  advance  them  only  to  pro- 
scribe the  natives  of  their  own  country.  They  will  tell 
you  that  the  disqualifying  oath  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  4-ct  of  Union  ;  desire  them  to  read  the  Act  of 
Union  ;  they  will  there  find  the  disqualifying  oath  ii 
directly  the  contrary ;  that  by  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Union,  it  is  expressly  declared  to  be  provisionaiyr 
not  fundamental,  and  you  may  add,  that  herein  is  a 
provision  by  Act  of  Parliament,  declaring  that  the 


excluding  oath,  as  prescribed  at  the  Revolution,  is 
not  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Constitution.  The 
same  declaration  will  be  found  in  the  Scotch  Union. 
Thus  all  the  Parliaments  of  these  realms  have  re- 
peatedly declared,  that  the  disqualifying  oath  is  not 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
against  the  argument  of  the  minister  on  this  head 
yon  may  quote  the  two  Acts  of  Union,  and  also  the 
authority  of  those  who  voted  for  the  Irish  Act  of 
Union,  that  is  to  say  some  of  the  ministers  themselves, 
and  also  of  those  who  drew  up  the  Irish  Act. of 
Union,  who,  I  apprehend;  were  some  of.  themselves  ; 
ask  them,  have  they  set  forth  in  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  disqualifying  oath  was  provisionary, 
and  after  obtaining  the  Union,  will  they  now  belie 
their  own  law,  and  assert  that  the  oath  is  fundar 
mental ;  they  will  tell  you,  that  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  the  Parliament  is  Protestant ;  ask 
them,  are  not  the  Commons  a  part  of  Parliament, 
and  are  not  the  Irish  electors  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  are  not  they  in  no  small  a  proportion 
Catholic ;  the  persons  who  argue  with  you  thus 
against  the  Catholics,  have  sworn  the  oath  at  your 
Table!;  desire  them  to  read  it,  and  there  they  will 
find  no  profession  of  faith  whatever,  that  Christianity 


itself  is  no  part  of  disqualification.  That  any  man 
can  take  that  oath  except  a  Catholic. 

Ask  them  whether  that  exclusion  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  political  combinations  formerly  existing  in 
Europe ;  ask  them  whether  they  continue ;  and  in 
answer  to  all  their  objections  and  jealousy,  ask 
them  xvhy  they  continue  to  fill  their  navy  and  army 
in  such  an  immense  proportion,  with  men  whose  race 
they  affect  to  distrust,  and  therefore  they  presume  to 
disqualify  ;  ask  the  generals  and  admirals  how  these 
men  act  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  field ;  read  the  lists 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  see  in  what  number 
these  men  have  died  in  your  service ;  read  the 
Irish  names  cf  wounded  officers  ;  recollect  that  they 
cannot  be  generals,  and  see  in  their  practical  aliegrance 
a  compleat  ans'.ver  to  all  objections. 

Or,  if  you  wish  for  further  information,  do  not 
apply  to  the  Court,  but  ask  the  Country ;  ask  the 
Protestant  gentlemen  of  Ireland  ;  ask  the  house  of 
Leinster ;  ask  the  house  of  Ormoiid ;  ask  the  great 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  men  who  must 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  danger ;  ask  their  Petition  : 
and  don't  in  the  face  of  their  opinion  decide  against 
the  civil  privileges  of  a  fourth  of  your  own  people  : 
don't  hazard  the  name  of  England  on  such  -a  prir> 
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ciple ;  don't  hazard  the  empil-C^of  England  on  such 
an  experiment. 

I  appeal  to  the  hospitals,  who  are  thronged  with 
the  Irish  who  have  been  disabled  in  your  cause, 
and  to  the  fields  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  yet  drenched 
with  their  blood,  and  I  turn  from  that  policy  which 
disgraces  your  empire,  to  the  spirit  of  civil  freedom 
that  formed  it ;  that  is  the  charm  by  which  your  king 
have  been  appointed,  and  in  whose  thunder  you  ride 
the  waters  of  the  deep.  I  call  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, and  upon  you  to  guard  your  empire,  in  this 
perilous  moment,  from  religious  strife,  and  from  that 
death-doing  policy,  which  would  teach  one  part  of 
the  empire  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  other  in. a  meta- 
physical, ecclesiastical,  unintelligible  warfare. 

I  call  upon  you  to  guard  your  empire  from  such 
an  unnatural  calamity,  and  four  millions  of  your 
fellow  subjects  from  a  senseless,  shameless,  dia^ 
bolick  oppression.  You  come  on  the  Call  of  the 
House  to  decide,  as  you  suppose,  a  great  question 
regarding  the  people  of  Iceland ;  you  have  to  -say 
to  them,  "  We  are  ruined,  unless  we  stand  by  one 
"  another,  we  are  ruined ;  and  they  have  to  say  to 
"  you,  we  require  our  liberties ;  our  lives  are  at  your 
"  service." 
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The  House  divided  on  Mr.  G rattan's  Motion, 
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LIST  OF  THE  MINORITY 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Oration,  for  a 
Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  State  of  the  Lavs 
affecting  Roman  Catholics. _ 
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Astley,  Sir  J. 
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Burdett,  Sir  F. 
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Cavendish,  H. 
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Canning,  G. 
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Cockerell,  SirC. 
Cocks,  J. 
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Creevy,  T. 
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Ferguson,  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  A. 
Fitzgerald,Rt.Hn.M. 
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Fitzpatrick,  Rt.  Hn. 

R. 

Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fit/roy,  Lord  \V. 
Foley,"  J. 
Folkes,  SirM. 
Folkestone,  Vise. 
Forbes,  Vise. 
Frankland,  W. 
French,  A. 
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Gell,  P. 
Giles,  D. 
Goddard,  J. 
Grant,  C. 
Gordon,  \V. 
Gower,  Earl 
Gower,  Lord  G.  L. 
Greenough,  G.  B. 
Grant,  G.  M. 
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Greenlu'll,  R. 
Greenfell,  P. 
Guise,  Sir  \\. 
G  rattan,  Rt.  Hn.  H. 
Halsey,  Jos. 
Hamilton,  Sir  H. 
Haubury,  W. 
Herbert,  Hon.  W. 
Hibbert,  G. 
Hippisley,  Sir  J.  C. 


Hornrr,  F. 

MiMon,  Vi  •-. 
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Howard,  Henry 

Monitor  nnien  ,Sir  1  1 
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Howard,  Hon.  W. 

^•:>fir»'.    J*. 

Saville,  A. 

7fo\varth.  \\. 

^lorprtli,   Vise. 

^                                        Yl       Tt 

Scii'ianiorp,  R.  1  . 

Ifuc!i«.  W.  T... 

Mo»lev,  »Sir  O. 

Seorin'hl  Sir  J. 

Hume,  W.  H. 

Mostju,  Sir  Tlios. 

Sharpf,  11. 

Hulf/hin.ion,  Hon.  C 

.    Myers,  T. 

Shaw,  R. 

H  nski&Min,  W. 

Nugent,  Lord 

Sheridan,  Rt.  lion- 

Hurst,  R. 

Newport,  lit.  lion. 

Richard  Krinsley 

Hussfty,  T. 

Sir  John 

Shipley,  W. 

Hobhou.se,  B. 

Neville,  Hon.  R. 

Simpson,  Hon.  J. 

Herbert,   H.  A. 

North,  I). 

Sinclair,  G. 

Hamilton,  H. 

O'ttrien,  SirK. 

Smith,  G. 

J.-kvll,   .1. 

O'Caila^han,  J. 

SniiJJi,  J. 

.   JoinTe,  II. 

Odell,  W. 

Smith,  Win. 

Kensington,  Lord 

Colander,  Sir  W. 

Spcir*,  A. 

Knighr'.Robt. 

Ord,  W. 

Sonierville,  Sir  JM. 

Kno\,  Hon.  T. 

Osborue,  Lord  F. 

Stanlrv,  Lord 

L.imbton,  R. 

Ossnlston,  Lord 

Tylbot,  R.  W. 

Laii^ton,  Col. 

V«j£ot,  Hon.  K. 

Tarletbu,  H. 

Leach,  J. 

Puset,  Hon.  C. 

Tavistock,  ManjuLs 

Lemon,  C. 
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Taylor,  W. 

Lemon,  J. 

1'>      *                    T  T 
eirs«e,   H. 

IVmple,  K»rl 

Latouche,   J. 

Pellhan?,  Hon.  C. 

Templetnwn,  Vise. 

Latonche,  R. 

Pelhi.ni,   Hon.  G. 

Thornton,  IL 

Lamb,  Hon.  W. 

P'L'^oti,  Sir  A. 

Tiernev,  Rt.  Hon.G. 

Lester,  P>.  L. 

Prender'.'ast,  M. 

Ti»he,'  William 

Llovd,  Sir  L. 

Pochin,   C. 

Townshcnd,  Lord  J 

Lloyd,  .L  M. 

Ponsonbv,  Rt.  Hon. 

Tiaccy,  C.  H. 

Longman,  G. 
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Trench,  Col. 

Lyttlrion,   Hon.  W. 

Ponsonbv,  Hon.  TJ. 

Vernon,  G.  V. 

Macdonald.  J. 

Ponsonbv,   I  Ion.  F. 

Walpole,  Hon.  G. 

Alsuldocks,   W.  A. 
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Ward,  Hon.  J.  W. 

Mirkham.  .1. 
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Martin,  IL 
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Wharton,  J. 

Mahon,   Hon.  S. 

Prittie,  Hon.  F. 

Whitbrcad,  S. 
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Wilkins.  W. 

Matthew,    Hon.  M. 
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Williams,,  O. 
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Maulr,  Hon.  W. 
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The  folin^ttijf   (~!cntlcmrn  paired  off 

in  Favour  of  Mr. 

Gratlinfs   Motion. 

Pnrin<:,  SirT. 

Campbell,  G. 

Miller,  SirT. 

<.  \ir\MMi,  .1.  ('. 

Hamilton,  Lord   V. 
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